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^  I.  The  able  Doctor,  or  America  fwallowing  the  bitter  D: aught.  II.  The  Hooded 

Serpent.  Elegantly  engraved. 


^  AMERICA! 

B  w  S  T  ON,  Printed  by  and  for  I.  THOMAS,  near  the  Market. 

Sold  by  D*  Fowl  E,  in  Portfmouth,  Ncw-Hampfhire  j  Thomas  icTiNors,  in  New- 
buiy-Port  *  S.  and  E.  Hall,  in  Salem  ;  J.  Car  Tit,  Providence  *  S.  South  w  ick, 
Newport,  Rhode-IHand  5  E.  Watson,  Hartford  ;  T.  and  S.  Green,  New-Haven; 
T.  Green,  New-London  *  J.  HoLT,New-York  *  T.  and  W.  BRAoroRD,  Phila- 
de^hia  j  W.  Goddaro,  Philadelphia  and  Baldmore  ;  A.  Creek,  Maryland  ;  R. 
Wells,  and  C.  CrouCh,  in  South-Carolina. 


March,  1774: 


Twenty-eight  chests,  and  one  half  chest  of  tea,  .  .  .  fell  a  prey  to  a 
number  of  men,  in  Indian  habits,  who  emptied  the  whole  of  it  into 
the  sea  on  the  seventh  of  this  month. 


April,  1774: 

The  Destruction  of  the  East-India  Company’s  Tea,  in  Boston,  and 
the  Behaviour  of  the  Americans  in  general  with  Regard  to  said 
Tea,  made  much  Noise  in  England. 


May,  1774: 

The  conduct  of  the  British  Parliament  has  sat  all  America  in  com¬ 
motion.  They  have  passed  an  Act  for  blocking  up  the  Port  of 
Boston.  .  .  . 

June,  1774: 

The  Port  of  Boston  ...  is  now  entirely  shut  up,  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Province  intended  to  be  subverted,  for  no  other  Reason 
than  that  some  Tea  belonging  to  the  East-India  Company,  was 
destroyed  there. 

.  .  .  Boston  is  thereby  put  into  greater  distress,  and  is  more  in¬ 
sulted  by  an  English  armament  than  she  ever  was  by  a  French  or 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  hottest  war,  when  left  without  one  British  ship 
for  her  protection. 


The  cover  reproduces  the  title  page  of  an  early  periodical  printed  in  Boston, 
The  Royal  American  Magazine.  The  above  are  extracts  from  its  news  col¬ 


umns. 


AMERICA’S  BEGINNINGS: 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

IN  HONOR  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BICENTENNIAL 


Sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  the  Brigham  Young  University  Library 


These  are  also  times  that  try  men’s  souls  when  we  Americans  are  bom¬ 
barded  with  Bicentennial  drinking  glasses  and  electric  can  openers  priced  at 
$17.76.  Will  anyone,  in  his  eagerness  to  “observe”  this  Bicentennial,  think  to 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?  Hopefully,  many  will  remember  that  the  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  are  not  just  to  celebrate  the  flight  of  the  redcoats. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  some  of  the  greatest  political  minds  of  all  time 
met  at  Philadelphia.  From  the  social,  political,  and  religious  hopes  of  their 
forebears  they  formed  a  working  government— a  government  so  strong  it 
could  protect  its  people  from  foreign  and  domestic  intrusions  and  yet  weak 
enough  that  it  could  not  impose  itself  upon  the  lives  of  its  individual  citi¬ 
zens.  Their  success  in  that  seemingly  impossible  and  contradictory  task  was 
one  of  the  greatest  miracles  in  human  political  history.  The  Bicentennial 
celebration  should  be  a  remembering  of  that  miracle. 
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THE  EXHIBITION 


This  display  highlights  the  sober  realities  of  the  American  struggle  for 
independence.  We  cannot  hope  that  a  sampling  of  books  and  manuscripts 
will  tell  the  entire  story,  but  it  can  alert  us  to  the  personalities  and  events 
that  shaped  the  Revolution. 


The  varied  exhibit  includes  imprint  dates  from  1651  to  1840,  from 
Hobbes’  Leviathan  to  “Parson”  Weems’  myth  of  young  George  Washington 
and  the  cherry  tree.  Among  the  manuscripts  are  letters  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  an  order  signed  by  Geroge  III,  King  of  England.  The  principal  items 
displayed  are  listed  below  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear.  Taken  together, 
they  remind  us  that  the  United  States  grew  from  the  ideas  of  many  individ¬ 
uals  who  lived  at  different  times  and  perceived  the  world  in  different  ways. 


1.  Thomas  Hobbes. 

Leviathan,  Or  The  Matter,  Forme,  &  Power  of  a  Common-wealth 
Ecclesiasticall  and  Civill.  London:  Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke,  at  the 
Green  Dragon  in  St.  Pauls  Church-yard,  1651. 


First  edition. 

This  early  treatise  on  the  interrelationships  of  governmental  powers  was  well  known  to  the 
colonists.  It  appealed  to  those  Americans  who  wanted  a  strong  centralized  state  rather  than  a 
federation  of  loosely  knit  colonies. 


2.  John  Locke. 

A  Letter  Concerning  Toleration.  Licensed,  Octob.  3,  1689.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition  Corrected.  London:  Printed  for  Awnsham  Churchill  at  the 
Blacke  Swan  in  Ave-Mary  Lane,  1690. 
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First  published  in  Latin,  with  title:  Epistola  de  tolerantia,  Goudae:  1689,  written  to  Philippus 
Limborch;  translated  into  English  by  William  Popple. 

Locke’s  ideas  on  the  fundamental  relationships  between  a  state  and  the  people  were  widely 
accepted  in  America.  He  believed  that  no  government  had  the  right  to  arbitrarily  take  life, 
liberty,  or  property  from  its  citizens.  His  work  was  a  precursor  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  in  concepts  of  religious  and  secular  freedom.  Locke  declared  that  revolution  in  some 
circumstances  is  not  only  right  but  obligatory. 


3.  Samuel  freiherr  von  Pufendorf. 

Le  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,  ou  Systeme  General  des  Principes 
lesplus  importans  de  la  morale,  de  la  jurisprudence,  et  de  la  politique. 
Amsterdam:  chez  Pierre  de  Coup,  1712. 


Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Jean  Barbetrac;  2  vols. 

Pufendorf  emphasized  the  importance  of  human  cooperation,  stating  that  the  will  of  the  state 
is  but  the  sum  of  the  individual  wills  that  constitute  it. 


4.  John  Peter  Zenger,  1680?- 1746, 

A  brief  narrative  of  the  case  and  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  printer  of 
the  New-York  Weekly  Journal,  for  a  libel.  New-York:  Re-printed,  by 
John  Holt,  at  the  Exchange.  1770. 


John  Peter  Zenger  was  editor  of  the  New-York  Weekly  Journal,  which  criticized  Governor 
William  Cosby.  Through  continual  manipulation  of  the  legal  system,  Cosby  had  copies  of  the 
newspaper  burned  and  had  Zenger  arrested  with  a  stiff  bail.  He  then  disbarred  Zenger’s  protest¬ 
ing  lawyers,  handpicked  the  judges,  and  tried  to  pack  the  jury.  In  1735,  Andrew  Hamilton,  an 
able  royal  lawyer,  sided  with  Zenger,  delivering  a  summation  in  court  which  is  a  judicial  master¬ 
piece. 

The  jury  decided  in  Zenger’s  favor,  convinced  that  the  cause  of  English  liberty  was  at  stake. 
Gouverneur  Morris  later  called  Zenger  “the  morning  star  of  liberty.”  An  important  precedent  for 
freedom  of  the  press  had  been  set,  and  Zenger’s  name  ultimately  came  to  symbolize  the  colo¬ 
nists’  right  to  criticize  government. 


5.  The  Boston  Gazette.  Published  by  John  Boy  dell.  1739;  at  head  of 
title:  New-England,  Numb.  992.  Printed  by  S.  Kneeland  &:  T.  Green. 


The  controversial  Gazette  was  a  sounding  board  for  colonial  grievances.  This  issue,  published 
four  years  after  the  Zenger  trial,  includes  an  appeal  for  royal  intervention  to  lift  unjust  taxes 
imposed  by  the  colonial  governors. 
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6.  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache. 

Truth  will  out!  The  foul  charges  of  the  Tories  against  the  editor  of 
the  Aurora  repelled  by  positive  proof  and  plain  truth  and  his  base  cal¬ 
umniators  put  to  shame.  [Philadelphia,  1798] 


This  pamphlet,  printed  seven  years  after  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  contains 
complaints  of  continued  censorship  of  the  press. 


7.  George  Washington. 

Letter  signed,  to  Angus  McDonald,  March  16,  1777. 


Washington  urges  McDonald  to  serve  as  a  lieutenant  colonel:  “.  .  .  .  let  me  entreat  You  not  to 
permit  the  love  you  bare  to  the  Cause  to  be  smothered  by  any  neglect  of  attention  to  your 
Military  Character— The  Contest  is  of  too  serious  &  important  a  Nature  .  .  .” 

Another  letter  to  McDonald,  asking  him  to  rent  out  Washington’s 
land  on  the  Potomac  River,  dated  January  28,  1774,  from  Mount 
Vernon. 

These  highly  valuable  items  are  on  deposit  at  the  Library  by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Ivar  G.  Holliday. 


8.  George  Washington. 

Washington's  political  legacies.  To  which  is  annexed  an  appendix, 
containing  an  account  of  his  illness,  death,  and  the  national  tributes  of 
respect  paid  to  his  memory,  with  a  biographical  outline  of  his  life  and 
character.  Boston:  Printed  for  John  Russell  and  John  West,  1800. 


An  anthology  of  Washington’s  political  and  military  writings  published  shortly  after  his  death. 
It  includes  letters  written  during  the  war  and  during  his  presidency. 


“.  .  .  .  that  heroic  youth.  Col.  Washington,  whom  providence  has  undoubtedly  set  aside  for  some 
special  service  to  his  country.” 


9.  Samuel  Davies.  Religion  and  Patriotism  the  Constitutents  of  a  Good 
Soldier.  London:  for  J.  Buckland,  1756. 
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Twenty  years  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  Samuel  Davies,  who  was  later  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  Princeton,  preached  to  a  Virginia  militia.  He  expressed  hope  that  these  young  men  would 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  in  an  impending  struggle  with  England  which  he  felt  was 
inevitable.  The  above  sermon  is  opened  to  the  footnote  which  contains  a  startling  allusion  to 
George  Washington,  then  twenty-four  years  of  age. 


10.  Mason  Locke  Weems. 

The  Life  of  George  Washington;  with  Curious  Anecdotes,  Equally 
Honorable  to  Himself,  and  Exemplary  to  His  Young  Countrymen.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Joseph  Allen,  1840. 


“Parson”  Weems’  famous  biography  in  which  the  myth  of  the  cherry  tree  first  appeared. 
Washington’s  father,  we  read,  responded  to  his  son’s  honesty  by  exclaiming,  “. .  .  .  glad  am  I, 
George,  that  you  killed  my  tree;  for  you  have  paid  me  for  it  a  thousand  fold.”  (p.  16) 

A  later  edition,  illustrating  the  development  of  the  legendary  character  which  surrounded 
Washington. 


11.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Works  of  the  Late  Doctor  Benjamin  Eranklin.  London:  for  G.  G.  J. 
andJ.J.  Robinson,  [1793].  2  vols. 


An  early  edition  of  Franklin’s  works,  including  his  political  writings  during  the  war  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 


12.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Experiments  and  observations  on  electricity,  made  at  Philadelphia  in 
America,  By  Benjamin  Eranklin,  L.  L.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  To  which  are 
added.  Letters  and  papers  on  Philosophical  Subjects.  The  Whole  cor¬ 
rected,  methodized,  improved,  and  now  first  collected  into  one  volume, 
and  Illustrated  with  copper  plates.  London:  Printed  for  David  Henry; 
and  sold  by  Francis  Newberry,  at  the  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard. 
1769. 


First  printed  1751-54.  It  describes  several  of  Franklin’s  experiments,  including  the  study  of 
lightning  which  was  one  of  the  most  significant  and  controversial  scientific  treatises  of  his  day. 
This  book  introduced  several  technical  terms  to  the  English  language. 
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13.  [Benjamin  Franklin] . 

Pennsylvania  [Colony]  Treaties,  etc.,  1744.  A  treaty ,  Held  at  the  Town 
of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  By  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province,  And  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Provinces  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six 
Nations,  in  June,  1744.  Philadelphia:  Printed  and  Sold  by  B.  Franklin, 
at  the  New-Printing-Office,  near  the  Market,  1764. 


Franklin  became  a  printer’s  apprentice  at  age  twelve  and  continued  in  the  trade  for  many 
years.  He  was  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  and  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack, 
and  helped  young  men  throughout  the  colonies  establish  their  own  newspapers.  In  time  he 
became  the  official  printer  for  the  Pennsylvania  government. 


14.  U.  S.  Continental  Congress,  1783. 

Address  and  recommendations  to  the  States,  by  The  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  Philadelphia:  Printed  1783.  Boston:  Reprinted,  By 
Order  of  the  Hon.  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  1783. 


Includes  a  petition  to  Congress  for  funds  by  Henry  Knox,  who  was  aware  of  plans  for  a 
military  coup  d’etat.  “The  uneasiness  of  the  soldiers,  for  want  of  pay,’’  he  warned,  “is  great  and 
dangerous;  any  further  experiments  on  their  patience  may  have  fatal  effects.’’  (p.  2)  These  were 
not  groundless  fears.  That  same  year  Washington  himself  squelched  an  attempt  to  use  the  army 
to  place  him  on  a  throne. 


15.  AEdanus  Burke? 

Considerations  on  the  Society  or  order  of  Cincinnati;  lately  instituted 
by  the  major-generals,  brigadier-generals,  and  other  officers  of  the 
American  army.  Proving  that  it  creates  a  race  of  hereditary  patricians,  or 
nobility.  Interspersed  with  remarks  on  its  consequences  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  the  republic.  Addressed  to  the  people  of  South- 
Carolina,  and  their  representatives.  By  Cassius. 


The  Revolution  did  not  automatically  dispel  the  ideas  of  an  American  nobility.  Some  of  the 
same  men  who  tried  to  crown  Washington  were  involved  in  an  attempt  to  create  the  Society  of 
Cincinnati.  This  pamphlet  issues  a  warning  against  the  Society’s  attempts  to  create  an  aristocracy 
of  “hereditary  patricians”  in  the  new  nation.  Membership  in  this  elite  Society  was  to  be  passed 
from  father  to  son. 
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16.  Thomas  Paine. 


A  letter  addressed  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  on  the  affairs  of  North- 
America,  In  which  the  mistakes  in  the  Abbe’s  account  of  the  revolution 
of  America  are  corrected  and  cleared  up.  London:  Printed  for  J.  Ridg- 
way,  1  791. 


In  this  defense  of  the  Revolution,  Paine  re-emphasized  the  idealogical  base  of  the  war.  The 
colonies,  he  claimed,  were  resisting  .  .  .the  only  tyranny  in  the  history  of  the  world  established 
by  law.” 


17.  Thomas  Paine. 

Droits  de  VHomme  ou  Reponse  a  VOuvrage  de  Monsieur  Burke  contre 
la  Revolution  Francoise.  a  Hambourg,  chez  les  Freres  Herold,  1791. 


During  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment,  Americans  absorbed  the  social  and  political  concepts  of 
earlier  British  theorists  through  the  French  philosophes.  These  same  ideas  of  social  contract, 
equality,  and  toleration  then  returned  to  France  with  new  vigor,  coming  from  American  Revolu¬ 
tionary  writers.  Our  earliest  edition  of  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man  was  printed  at  Hamburg,  in  French, 
during  the  French  Revolution. 


18.  Recueil  des  Loix  Constitutives  des  Colonies  Angloises,  confederees 
sous  la  denomination  D’Etats-Unis  de  L’Amerique-Septentrionale .  A 
Philadelphie,  .  .  .  chez  Cellot  &:  Jombert,  1778. 


The  first  collected  edition  of  the  earliest  state  constitutions.  It  includes  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Articles  of  Confederation.  American  examples  of  republican  governments  had 
an  immediate  and  powerful  influence  on  French  Republican  thought. 


19.  U.  S.  Continental  Congress,  1780. 

Constitutions  des  Treize  Etats-Unis  de  L’Amerique.  Philadelphia 
[Paris]  :  Pierres  [and]  Pissot,  1783. 


Another  early  French  printing  of  the  thirteen  state  constitutions  which  had  a  profound 
influence  in  France  and  became  a  basic  text  for  the  French  reformers  of  1789.  Translated  into 
French  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  La  Rochefoucault. 
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20.  Honore  de  Mirabeau. 


Sur  Moses  Mendelssohn^  sur  la  Reforme  Politique  des  Juifs;  Et  en 
particulier  Sur  la  revolution  tentee  en  leur  faveur  en  1  753  dans  la  grande 
Bretagne.  London,  1787.  2  parts  in  one. 


First  edition  of  this  defense  of  Jewish  political  rights  by  Mirabeau.  He  cites  American  treat¬ 
ment  of  Jews  as  a  precedent  for  advancing  religious  and  political  freedom  worldwide. 


21.  Encyclopedie,  ou  Dictionnaire  raisonne  des  sciences,  des  arts  et  des 
metiers,  par  une  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres.  Paris:  chez  Briasson, 
1751-1777.  33  vols. 


Diderot’s  encyclopedia  was  a  major  organ  of  the  Enlightenment.  It  carried  the  concepts  of 
eighteenth  century  philosophy  to  a  large  and  elite  following  which  included  Franklin  and  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Volume  5  is  opened  to  the  selection  on  Egalite  (Equality). 


22.  ThQ  Parliamentary  Register  for  1777.  London:  for  J.  Almon. 


Of  special  interest  is  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  15,  1777,  by  D.  Hartley. 
“Surely  the  most  obstinate  partizan  for  the  American  war  must  now  begin  to  suspect  his 
errors,  .  .  .”  (p.  203) 


23.  Richard  Price. 

Observations  on  the  nature  of  civil  liberty,  the  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war  with  America.  Edinburgh: 
for  J.  Wood  and  J.  Dickson,  1776. 


A  British  pro-American  view  of  the  conflict. 


24.  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Observations  on  some  parts  of  the  answer  of  Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  Narrative.  London:  for  J.  Debrett,  1783. 


A  British  general  in  America  criticizes  Cornwallis’  conduct  of  the  War  and  gives  a  hindsight 
analysis  of  the  Er^lish  defeat. 
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25.  James  Anderson. 

The  interest  of  Great -Britain  with  regard  to  her  American  colonies, 
considered.  To  which  is  added  An  Appendix,  containing  the  outlines  of 
a  plan  for  a  general  pacification.  By  James  Anderson,  M.A.,  author  of 
Observations  on  the  means  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  national  industry,  &c. 
London:  Printed  for  T.  Cadell,  in  the  Strang.  1 782. 


An  unofficial  British  peace  proposal,  suggesting  additional  rights  for  the  colonies,  but  not 
independence. 


26.  The  Remembrancer;  or.  Impartial  Repository  of.  Public  Events. 
London:  for  J.  Almon,  1776,  1778. 


An  interesting  source  for  contemporary  British  accounts  of  the  war. 


27.  The  Royal  American  Magazine,  or  Universal  repository  of  instruction 
and  amusement.  Volume  I  For  the  Year  1774.  .  .  .  America:  Boston; 
Printed  at  Greenleaf’s  Printing-Office  in  Union-Street,  near  the  Market, 
where  Subscriptions  continue  to  be  taken  in.  [1774] . 


The  Royal  American  Magazine  served  as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  Boston  revolutionaries  and  was 
the  last  periodical  published  there  before  the  war.  Several  of  the  engravings  are  signed  “P. 
Revere.” 

See  cover  illustration. 


28.  Honore  de  Mirabeau. 

Essai  Sur  le  Despotisme.  London,  1775. 


The  first  edition  of  this  challenge  to  autocracy,  1775.  Mirabeau  warns  the  monarchies  of 
Europe  to  heed  the  changing  times.  Such  works  were  of  particular  interest  to  the  American 
colonists. 


29.  Thomas  Hutchinson. 

Copy  of  letters  sent  to  Great -Britain,  by  his  excellency  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  the  Honourable  Andrew  Oliver,  and  several  other  persons, 
bom  and  educated  among  us.  Which  original  letters  have  been  returned 
to  America,  and  laid  before  the  Honourable  House  of  Representatives  of 
this  Province.  Boston:  Printed.  Salem:  Re-printed  and  sold  by  S.  8c  E. 
Hall,  1773. 
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Hutchinson’s  unpopularity  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  increased  with  the  publication  of 
these  letters  which  Benjamin  Franklin  had  acquired  in  England.  In  the  letters,  Hutchinson 
recommends  severe  action  to  restrict  “what  are  called  English  liberties.”  Franklin  was  publicly 
humiliated  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  having  sent  the  letters  to  Boston.  He  returned  home  to 
a  hero’s  welcome  and  became  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 


30.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Des  Troubles  qui  divisent  L'Angleterre  et  Ses  Colonies,  ou  Reponses 
De  M.  Franklin,  aux  interrogations  qui  lui  a  faites  le  Parlement  d  Angle - 
terre.  A  Londres,  et  se  trouve  a  Paris,  chez  Desaint,  1768. 


{On  the  troubles  which  are  dividing  England  and  her  Colonies .) 

Congress  sent  Franklin  to  secure  French  recognition  of  the  new  nation.  He  wrote  this  pam¬ 
phlet  as  part  of  that  assignment. 


31.  The  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  1776  printing  in  the  London 
Remembrancer;  or.  Impartial  Repository  of  Public  Events.  For  the  Year 
1776.  London:  Printed  for  J.  Almon,  opposite  Burlington-House,  in 
Piccadilly.  Edited  by  John  Almon  and  Thomas  Pownall. 


32.  Thomas  Paine. 

The  works  of  Thomas  Paine,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  late  war.  Philadelphia:  Printed  by 
James  Carey,  No.  83,  North  Second-Street,  1797.  2  vols. 


Contains  Common  Sense,  the  Crisis  Papers,  and  other  treatises  which  espoused  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  cause. 


33.  Ezra  Stiles. 

The  United  States  elevated  to  Glory  and  Honour.  A  sermon  preached 
before  his  Excellency  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esq.  L.  L.  D.  Govern  our  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  Honourable  The  General  Assembly,  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  convened  at  Hartford,  at  the  Anniversary  Elec¬ 
tion.  May  8th,  MDCCLXXXIII.  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  Printed  by 
Isaiah  Thomas  and  sold  at  his  Bookstore,  1785. 
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An  example  of  what  the  British  regarded  as  the  “gospel  of  sedition,”  preached  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale.  Stiles  was  a  well  known  Protestant  firebrand  of  the  Revolution  and  was  a  friend  of 
Franklin.  Here  he  exults  in  the  victory  of  the  new  nation,  predicting  its  future  greatness. 


34.  Caleb  Alexander. 

A  new  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Language.  Worcester,  [Massa¬ 
chusetts]  :  printed  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  jun.  for  Isaiah  Thomas,  1795. 


The  first  Latin  primer  published  in  the  new  nation.  It  was  devised  so  that  books  needed  in 
America  would  not  have  to  be  imported.  It  provides  insight  into  educational  interests  of  the 
period  and  reflects  a  growing  national  consciousness. 


35.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Observations  on  certain  documents  contained  in  no.  V  &  VI  of  ''The 
history  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1  796,”  in  which  the  charge  of 
speculation  against  Alexander  Ham  ilton,  late  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
is  fully  refuted.  Written  by  himself.  Philadelphia:  Printed  for  John 
Fenno,  by  John  Bioren,  1797. 


Hamilton’s  response  to  charges  of  immorality  and  of  speculating  with  government  funds, 
brought  against  him  by  James  Monroe  and  others.  He  admitted  to  the  former  charges  in  order  to 
clear  himself  of  the  latter,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  more  damaging  to  his  character. 


36.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton,  concerning  the  public  conduct  and 
character  of  John  Adams,  esq.,  President  of  the  United  States.  New- 
York:  Printed  for  John  Lang,  by  George  F.  Hopkins,  1800. 


A  retaliatory  attack  by  Hamilton  against  Adams,  which  Adams  did  not  stoop  to  answer. 


37.  A  letter  to  General  Hamilton  Occasioned  by  his  Letter  to  President 
Adams.  By  a  Federalist.  [1800?] 


An  anonymous  defense  of  Adams,  refuting  the  assault  made  upon  his  character  by  Hamilton. 
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FEDERALIST: 


A  COLLECTION 


o  P 


ESSAYS, 


WRITTEN  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE 


NEW  CONSTITUTION, 


AS  AGREED  UPON  BY  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION, 
SEPTEMBER  17,  1787. 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOL.  I. 


K  E  W-Y  O  R  K; 

J*RINTED  AND  SOLD  BY  J.  AND  A.  MaEANi 
Ho,  41,  HANOVER-SQUARE. 
|S,1>CC>LXXRYIXI» 


Item  38 
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38.  The  Federalist:  A  collection  of  Essays,  written  in  favour  of  the  New 
Constitution.  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Convention,  September  1 1 , 
1787.  New  York:  Printed  and  sold  by  J.  and  A.  M’Lean,  No.  41. 
Hanover-Square,  1788 


First  complete  edition.  2  vols. 

These  important  essays  were  written  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  urging  ratification  of  the 
new  Constitution.  They  were  highly  influential  and  continue  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of 
Constitutional  theory.  Jefferson  called  them  “the  best  commentary  on  the  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  ever  been  written.” 


39.  John  Adams. 

A  Defense  of  the  Constitutions  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  London:  Printed  for  C.  Dilly,  1787. 


John  Adams  was  ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  England  at  the  time  the  U.  S.  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  written  in  Philadelphia.  Consequently,  he  did  not  attend  the  Convention.  However  this 
study  of  American  state  governments  arrived  in  America  in  time  to  be  read  by  the  founding 
fathers  just  before  they  wrote  the  Constitution.  It  had  a  profound  effect  upon  their  thinking, 
helped  solidify  their  attitudes,  and  later  provided  support  for  ratification. 


40.  U.  S.  Constitution. 

Plan  of  the  new  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America,  agreed 
upon  in  a  convention  of  the  states.  With  a  preface  by  the  editor. 
London:  Printed  for  J.  Debrett,  Piccadilly,  1787. 


The  first  British  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Constitution. 

Accompanying  the  items  above  are  documents  and  letters  signed  by  no¬ 
table  figures  including  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Madison.  Also  on  display  are 
maps,  paintings,  and  antiques  of  the  period. 
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